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A PAINTING BY CARLO CRIVELLI 





| L' THOUGH for some time past in the possession 
of its present owner — Mr. Arthur Lehman of 
| New York — the painting of which we here give 
a reproduction has, to the best of our knowledge, 
never yet been mentioned by any writer on Cri- 
velli, and is certainly quite unknown to by far 
the greater number of the many devoted ad- 
mirers of that ever-fascinating artist. Thanks 
to its similar form and subject, and to the indentity of the possessor’s 
family name, the panel in question can hardly fail to provoke an im- 
mediate comparison with the admirable “Madonna and Child” be- 
longing to Mr. Philip Lehman which was illustrated in this same re- 
view, some ten years ago (January, 1913), by Prof. F. J. Mather. To 
not a few, if not to most, of our readers, such a comparison will very 
probably appear, at first sight, to be more or less unfavorable to the 
present picture. That this should be the case is readily conceivable 
when we consider the unusual decorative opulence and the exception- 














'See also the note by Mr. Roger E. Fry in the Burlington Magazine, XXII, p. 308. 


Copyright, 1923, by Frederic F. Sherman 
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ally high qualitative excellence of Mr. Philip Lehman’s altar-piece, and 
even more so when we make allowance for the manifest unfairness of 
a confrontation of two works so markedly separate in treatment and in 
spirit and, above all, in condition. Not only is Mr. Arthur Lehman’s 
panel in mutilated state — shortened, to all appearances, at its top and 
completely deprived of that portion of its base which once included the 
termination of the Virgin’s figure and the steps of her throne — but its 
surviving parts have suffered more than a little from past vicissitudes 
and excessive cleanings and are far from enjoying the all but perfect 
preservation which is such a notable asset of its more fortunate rival. 
Nor can it ever have shared the infinitely careful technical finish or the 
remarkable chromatic brilliancy of that sumptuous, yet singularly deli- 
cate, work. Still again, as regards its less material qualities, the picture 
lacks the close and touching intimacy which pervades the group of the 
Mother and the Child in Mr. Philip Lehman’s panel, and which, to 
many of the admirers of the latter, constitutes, perhaps, the chief ele- 
ment of its attraction. On the other hand, however, our painting pos- 
sesses certain qualities of its own—a distinction of character and of 
types, a gracious seriousness and reserve, a bigness and simplicity of 
execution and design—which cannot fail, with prolonged acquaint- 
ance, to compensate us ever more amply for its relative absence of in- 
timate appeal, its damaged and incomplete condition, and its dearth 
of ornamental elaboration. We can, indeed, point to few works by 
Crivelli that can be said to display so great a breadth of handling or 
such a general largeness of pattern and effect—to fewer still that re- 
veal such a tranquil dignity of attitude and expression— as we find 
here. Further comment regarding the picture’s merits seems hardly 
necessary. To dwell upon the, for Crivelli, unusually monumental 
quality of its composition, the pensive and peculiar beauty of the Vir- 
gin, or the charming freshness of the Christ-Child, would certainly be 
superfluous, since the photographic reproduction will afford a sufficient- 
ly satisfactory impression of all of these. We must, moreover, leave it 
to the reader’s own imagination to reconstruct, in his mind’s eye, the 
missing portions of the mutilated design. How indispensable such a 
mental re-construction must be to a just valuation of the picture in its 
present state, will, we trust, be obvious to all. 

Since this brief note would doubtless be considered incomplete 
without some reference to the probable position of our picture in the 
chronological sequence of Crivelli’s works, we may, in closing, give 
this question of date a moment’s consideration. That Mr. Lehman’s 
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panel is a relatively early production of its author’s brush is, in our 
opinion, fairly certain. The unaffected character of the painting’s con- 
ception and design and the manner of its technical handling both tend 
persuasively to support this assumption. The formal points of con- 
tact which it presents with the earlier works of Carlo are, moreover, 
plainly evident and far outweigh any possible connections that it may 
appear to show with the master’s later creations. The plainly-con- 
structed throne, for instance, finds, apart from its greater massiveness 
and the introduction of the rounded side-pieces, a close parallel in that 
of Mr. Benson’s “Madonna” of 1472, and does not depart from the 
inornate severity of the marble seats in the Massa Fermana and Brus- 
sels altar-pieces of 1468 and 1472. The thrones in Crivelli’s later pic- 
tures are invariably of a more developed and complicated character. 
The Virgin in our painting still displays the tall and slender propor- 
tions of the Madonnas in the two last-named altar-pieces ; in the poise 
of her figure she reminds us both of the Madonna in the Cook Collec- 
tion (ca 1468-1469) and of that in the Duomo at Ascoli (1473) ; in the 
position of her prominent and widely separated knees and in the cast of 
her lower draperies, of the Virgin in the London polyptych of 1476. 
In type she is closely related to the Macerata Madonna of 1470, to the 
Virgin at Ascoli, and to that in Lord Northbrook’s collection. Her face 
and features differ noticeably, both in contour and in character, from 
those of Carlo’s later Madonnas. Although without its vivacity of ex- 
pression, the facial type of the Christ-Child reveals a direct deviation 
from that of the energetic Infant in the fragmentary Macerata picture. 
We find the same type reproduced in an ultimate and less pleasing 
form, in such a decidedly late work as the triptych, No. 724, of the Na- 
tional Gallery at London, where the Child is likewise represented nude 
and with an apple in His hand. The group-motive of the Mother with 
the standing Babe is exploited by Crivelli in several of his pictures—in 
the very early panel of Verona, in the “Madonnas” of the Cook and 
Benson collections, in the Brussels altar-piece, and, again, in the later 
“Madonna,” dated 1482, formerly in the Lateran and now in the Vati- 
can Gallery. In none of these do we find any direct resemblance, 
either in posture or in type, to the Child in our picture, although, as we 
have already remarked, the attitude of the Virgin, and, for that matter, 
the arrangement of the composition as a whole, are much the same in 
both the Cook and New York panels. That a considerable period of 
time must have elapsed between the execution of the two last-named 
paintings is, however, clearly evident. Of the still timid and hesitating 
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style of the Richmond picture there are no longer any traces in the free 
and certain handling of the panel in America, which obviously belongs 
to a wholly different phase of its author’s development. Of the various 
more or less early works by Crivelli which we have mentioned, Mr. 
Lehman’s “Madonna” comes, when all is said and done, and in spite 
of marked differences in spirit and in treatment, closer to the Ascoli 
altar-piece than to any of its companions, and it is to the chronological 
neighborhood of that very beautiful picture that we feel compelled to 
assign it. The New York panel seems, however, to belong, almost 
surely, to a rather later date, and we shall probably not be wrong in 
placing it some where between the Ascoli picture and the large polyp- 
tych at London—in the period, that is, between 1473 and 1476.” 

Whether Mr. Lehman’s panel once formed part of a triptych or 
even larger altar-piece, or whether it was intended, from its inception, 
to stand as an independent panel, remains uncertain. The broadness 
of its handling and design and the scantiness of its ornamental detail 
point, nevertheless, toward the probability that the former was the 
case. According to the indications on the reverse of one of our photo- 
graphs, the panel measures, in its present diminished state, m. 1.10 by 
cm. 90. If these figures are correct, its original height could hardly 
have been less than m. 1.50 or 1.60. Of the original provenance of the 
picture nothing definite is known. 


2That the painting is earlier, and not later, than Mr. Philip Lehman’s “Madonna,” seems to us 
more than probable. The latter picture has been assigned by Mr. Fry and by Prof. Mather to ca. 
1482, while Mr. Berenson (Venetian Painting in America, p. 20) considers it anterior to the Macerata 
“Madonna” of 1470. Although the date proposed by the first-named writers may appear, in certain 
respects, somewhat too advanced, we cannot help feeling that it is, after all, nearer the true one than 
that suggested by Mr. Berenson. It is difficult to believe that Carlo could have produced so fully- 
developed and evenly-balanced a work at such a distinctly early period of his career. At any rate, the 
affinities which it shews to the Brera altar-piece of 1482 strike us as being far more marked than any 
that it may be said to present to the surviving paintings of Crivelli’s earlier manner. 
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A PAINTING BY HERMANN WYNRICH VON WESEL 


HE National Gallery of London has recently acquired a particu- 
larly beautiful panel representing the Holy Trinity between two 
adoring angels which was published by Sir Charles Holmes as a French 
work of about 1400° (Fig. 1). The eminent connoisseur was of course 
perfectly aware of the connection which existed at that period between 
the painters of France and Cologne and calls the picture “a definite link 
between the school of Jaquemart de Hesdin and the school of Cologne.” 
I quite agree with this statement as it is worded here but where Sir 
Charles Holmes believes the link to be French I think it German, made 
at Cologne and more exactly still by the hand of Hermann Wynrich 
von Wesel, who for many years was known as the “Meister der hl. 
Veronika.” 

I saw the picture some time ago at Florence and was then told that 
it had been kept, as far back as could be recalled, in a small village near 
that city. The painting was then already attributed to the French 
school but no one spoke at that moment of its having come from Pied- 
mont or ever having been the property of a member of the Royal House 
of Italy as Sir Charles Holmes was informed. 

It is clear that the Trinity is an outcome of that great international 
late gothic movement of which we find, towards the year 1400, traces in 
practically all the countries of Europe, from Holland with Hendrik van 
Rijn from Haarlem, down to Catalonia with artists such as Luis Bo- 
rassa and Benito Martorell. Although the points of resemblance con- 
necting the products of all these different centers are very prominent, 
certain local peculiarities may be noted. I think, besides, that the 
whole movement may be divided into two principal groups, of which 
the first seems derived from Tuscan art of the fourteenth century and 
particularly from that of Siena, and the other from the regions of the 
Rhine where it concentrated towards the end of the fourteenth century 
at Cologne. During the fifteenth century the development of this cos- 
mopolitan art became very complicated. 

The art of Siena which, before 1350, penetrated into France by 
means of the activity of Simone Martini and his helpers at Avignon, 
provided much for the formation of the French school of painting 
of the later half of the fourteenth century. Though reluctantly, the 
French historians are more and more inclined to admit this influence 


of Italy on the French painters and miniaturists of that period. Count 
1Burlington Magazine, 1922, p. 77. 
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Durrien in several of his studies, has pointed out the influence which 
the Italian artists had on those of France’ and M. E. Male has of late 
retracted part of his theory about the effect of the mystery-plays on 
the formation of the French iconography, recognizing that much is due 
to the knowledge which the French artists had of the Italian illustra- 
tions of the Gospels’. 

The Italian impulse which French art received at Avignon was for- 
tified in the following years by the importation of Italian painting in- 
to France and the visits of French painters to Italy, and we note a 
particularly strong love for the Italian style in the miniatures which 
the great bibliophile, Jean, Duke of Berry, had executed for himself. 

The Duke of Berry was the brother-in-law of Giangalleaso Vis- 
conti, Duke of Milan; his interest in Italian art, and the frequent orders 
he gave to Italian artists have also been studied by Count Durrien,' 
consequently we are not surprised to find that the group of French 
miniatures made for Jean de Berry are markedly Italian in appear- 
ance, but also most of the French paintings of this epoch show similar 
tendencies. Miniatures like those of the Duke of Berry’s “Trés riches 
Heures” at Chantilly by Pol de Limbourg and his brothers, the “Petites 
Heures” in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, the “Grandes Heures” 
in the same library illuminated by the somewhat less Italianized Ja- 
quemart de Hesdin, who also made at least part of the miniatures of 
the Duke’s “Heures” in the library of Bruxelles, his Bible and Breviary 
in the British Museum and the somewhat later “Heures” of the Duke 
of Bedford, display a very real connection in style with pictures like 
the Parement de Narbonne, the Diptych in the Bargello of Florence, 
and those paintings executed by, or attributed to Malonel, Bellechose, 
Broederlain and Beaumetz, the Pieta in the Louvre, an Adoration of the 
Magi once in the collection Lippmann of Berlin and the Trinity sur- 
rounded by angels and the gospellists from the collection Weber at 
Hamburg and now in the Museum of Berlin’. 

These works then form a little nucleus which reveals to us the 
quintessence of French painting of about the year 1400. The chief 
characteristics are, the Italian elements which we find in the emotional 


2He resumed his theories in the Histoire de l’Art publicé sous la directions de A. Michel III, p. 
157. 

8E. Male, L’Iconographie francaise et l’Art italien au XIV sciéle et au commencement der XV, 
Revue de I’Art Ancien et Moderne 1920, pp. 5, 79 and 134. See also J. Vogelstein, Von Franzésische 
Buchmaterei, Munich, 1920. 

4P. Durrien, Michelino da Besosso et les relations entre |’Art italien et l’Art francais 4 l’epogue du 
régne de Charles VI, Mém. de !’Ac. des Insc, et Bel. Let. XX XVIII, Paris, 1911. 

5These last two pictures formed the numbers 5 and 8 of the exhibition of French Primitives held 
in 1904 in Paris. 
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TleRMANN Wynricu von Weset: Tue TRIniry 
The National Gallery, London 
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expression, in the peculiarly undulating flowery gothic line, in the plas- 
tical effects, in the types, in the detailed realism of the design of the 
features, in the refined execution and minute drawing, some of which 
betrays that in this group the technique of panel painting derives from 
the art of the miniaturist. 

There are however certain French works which do not form part 
of this group. Amongst these we find—with the exception of a few 
panels—the important miniatures of the almost destroyed “Heures de 
Turin,” the illuminations of the master of the Boucicault-Heures and 
those of André Beauneveu who, amongst the French artists, stands 
nearest to the author of the Trinity panel in London. 

The principles which inspired the German masters were different 
from those which dominated most of the French. The Northern-gothic 
style produced more elongated proportions; we do not find in German 
painting that feeling for intrinsic beauty which the French borrowed 
from Italy. The spirit is less emotional but serene and mystical or 
sometimes lyrical, the compositions are more simple and architectonic, 
the pictorial technique does not remind us of that of the miniaturists 
with which it had no connection. 

The above statements must be understood in a very general way, 
because many exceptions may be found, especially where the German 
current comes in contact with the Italian one, as is the case in Tyrol 
and Verona, but on the whole it may be applied to the painters of 
Westphalia, the different regions of the Rhine, Saxony, Bavaria and 
Salzburg. 

In Cologne the German late gothic art of painting attains a great 
development and acquires a special aspect. It is probably on account 
of its being the most Western of the German artistic centers, that the 
connection with the art of France is here so conspicuous, and no where 
else do we find so strong a resemblance with the group of French works 
to which I have referred. However this resemblance is entirely lim- 
ited to mere form, that is to say to a similar, but not identical, appli- 
cation of the gothic line. Neither the technique of the painting nor 
the spirit of the work is the same and the factor, which separates the 
Trinity in a very essential manner from almost all the French pro- 
ductions, is that it is in no way influenced by Italian art. 

This last consideration alone does not exclude the possibility of the 
painting being the work of André Beauneveu, who differs from other 
French artists in that his work too is free from this influence; this may 
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be observed in his sculpture at the abby of St. Denis as well as in the 
miniatures of the Psalter of the Duke of Berry in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale (Fig. 2). During his numerous journeys, about which we are 
well informed, it is very possible that he came into contact with mem- 
bers of the school of Cologne. We find frequent mention of him in 
Flanders, where the art of Cologne must have been well known; and 
besides, several facts prove the connection which existed between the 
schools of France and Germany. 

Pol de Limbourg and his brothers came from the “pays d’ Alle- 
magne” — the region between Meuse and Rhine — and Malonel, who 
probably was their uncle, seems to have been a native of Gelderland, 
which, so far as we know, had no school of its own, but is not far from 
Cologne, with which it is connected by the Rhine. He also met at 
Paris the Alsatian miniaturist Hanzlein von Hagenan and amongst 
the painters whom Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy called to Dijon 
to decorate the Chartreuse monastery founded by him, was a “Herman 
de Coulogne” who might be the same as our Hermann Wynrich von 
Wesel. 

With Beauneveu the case would have been different because, though 
always the outcome of the connection between Cologne and France, 
his art shows an instance of a French painter working in a manner 
not dissimilar to that of his colleges of Cologne, while the above men- 
tioned miniaturists of German origin came under the spell of the Ital- 
ianized French art. 

The separation of the works of Jaquemart de Hesdin from those of 
Beauneveu does not seem difficult if we start from the principle that 
the former was a French miniaturist under Italian influence—though 
to a less extent than many of his contemporaries—and the latter known 
to us by the figures of the Duke of Berry’s Psalter as an artist whose 
products have a much more Northern-gothic aspect. 

We need not enter into a discussion of the authorship of several se- 
ries of miniatures which have been attributed to Beauneveu but shall 
limit ourselves to a comparison of the Trinity panel with Beauneveu’s 
only certain illuminations, which are found in the Duke of Berry’s 
Psalter in Paris. 

We are certainly struck by some important points of correspond- 
ence; the form of the throne, the fall of the drapery with its pointed 
edges, and details, like the position of the feet, show striking resem- 
blance, and as Sir Charles Holmes points out, very similar representa- 
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tions of the Trinity may be found in French art and even in this par- 
ticular Psalter of Beauneveu. However there are differences which are 
as important as these similarities. Beauneveu’s type of figures, their 
lively expression, the somewhat broader proportions, the technique of 
the drawing of the features and even that of the drapery itself, consti- 
tute a dissimilarity between these illuminations and the picture of the 
Trinity. 

As a comparison with Beauneveu’s work more or less leads the way 
to Cologne, it is only logical that amongst the productions of that city 
we should look for works which still more closely resemble the panel 
of the National Gallery. 

It must be confessed that there the Trinity has not been represented 
very frequently, in fact I know no other picture of the school of Cologne 
showing this subject, but the gothic sculptors of the region have repro- 
duced it.” The type of the Crucified belongs to Cologne and not to 
France, where the Saviour on the cross always forms a more graceful 
image with a certain curve—missing here—and without the large head 
falling so heavily on the chest." 

Amongst the many German representations of the Crucified which 
resemble that in the panel of the Trinity there is especially one which 
corresponds in many respects with it. It is the central figure of a cru- 
cifixion with small angels, the Virgin, St. John and the two adoring 
saints in the collection of Mr. R. von Schnitzler, Cologne, of late I 
think rightly attributed to the Meister der hl. Veronika® whom we shall 
call by his own name, Hermann Wynrich von Wesel. 

Following this indication and comparing the Trinity with other 
works of the same master, I think we must come to the conclusion that 
the picture acquired by the National Gallery must be by this particular 
author. 

Hermann Wynrich von Wesel who, with good reason, has been called 
the renovator of the school of Cologne had numerous pupils and many 
are the works executed in his manner. To the master himself may, I 
think be attributed: 

1. The so called St. Clare altar-piece in the Cathedral of Cologne 

(the six scenes from the youth of our Lord) (fig. 3). 


6F. Liithgen, Niederrheinische Plastik, Strasburg, 1917, pl. I1 and XX‘. 


™Compare. f. i. the Crucified in the panel of St. Denis at the Louvre by Malonel and Bellechose, 
the one in the Parament de Narbonne, or in the diptych in the Barzello. 


‘ 8F. Liithgen, Rheinische Kunst der Mittelalters aus K6élner Privatbesitz, Bonn u Leipzig, 1921, 
g. 63. 
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2. The Death of the Virgin in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, 
Cologne (No. 12). 

3. St. Veronica holding the cloth with the Lord’s features in the 
Pinakotheek of Munich (No. 1) : the picture from which the 
artist received the name of the “Veronika Meister.” 

4. Triptych of the half figure of the Madonna holding a Pea-blos- 
som between S.S. Catherine and Barbara with the Mocking 
of the Lord on the outside of the wings, in the Museum of 
Cologne (No. 9) (fig. 4). 

5. S.S. Catherine and Elizabeth. Germanesne Museum, Nurem- 
berg (Nos. 88 and 89). 

6. The above mentioned Crucifixion in the von Schnitzler collec- 
tion, Cologne. 

7. A much damaged fresco of the Saviour Crucified between saints 
and an adoring cleric in the Sacristy of the St. Severin 
church, Cologne. 

8. A similar but much repainted Crucifixion on canvas, with six 
saints and an adoring nun, in the Museum of Cologne (No.9). 

g. A similar Crucifixion on panel with the Virgin and eight apos- 
tles in the same Museum (No. 11) (fig. 5). 

To which list we may add as tenth the Trinity of the National Gal- 
lery.” Let us dwell a moment on the hypothesis concerning the Veron- 
ika Meister. Once he was identified with Meister Wilhelm von Herle, 
a painter about whom records exist from 1358 onwards until 1372;"° 
these dates alone exclude the possibility that he is the author of the 
group of pictures with which we are dealing here, and which all date 
from a somewhat later period. 


®There are but few who agree upon the attributions. G. Dehio, Gesch. der Deut. Kunst II, 
Berlin-Leipzig, 1921, p. 188, seems to be of the opinion of those who do not dare to ascribe any other 
work to the Veronika Meister but the picture in Munich. I agree in many points with the list given 
by E. Formenich-Richartz, Wilhelm von Herle u. Hermann Wynrich von Wesel, Dusseldorf, 1896, col. 
44. However, I do not think that we should ascribe to the master himself a second Madonna with 
the Pea-blossom in the Museum of Nuremberg (No. 7) or the group of eight Saints in the Museum of 
Cologne (No. 8.) Also M. Escherich, Die Schule von Kéln, Strasburg, 1907, p. 30, believes the 
Nuremberg Madonna to have been executed by a pupil. 4. Janitschech, Gesch. der Deut. Malerei, 
Berlin, 1890, p. 211, attributes this picture to the master but calls No. 9 of my list a school work. 
Formenich-Richartz, op. cit. is of opinion that this last picture is a late work; it was mentioned as such 
in the introduction of the catalogue of the exhibition of early German art of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, 1906, p. XXXII. C. Aldenhoven, Gesch. der Kélner Malerschule, Lubeck, 1902, p. 46, calls 
the maker of the St. Clare altar-piece “Meister Wilhelm” and ascribes to him the Veronica panel in 
Munich and the Crucifixions in the Museum of Cologne, but calls the Madonna triptych in this gallery 
a school work. Liithgen Rheimsche Kunst, fig. 64, attributes to the master a triptych with the Ma- 
donna and Saints in the center also in the collection Von Schnitzler, it is obviously a school work. 
See also F. Burger Die Deutsche Malerei von ausgehenden Mittelaler bis sum Ende der Renaissance, 
II. Berlin (1917) p. 374. 

107, J. Merlo, Kélnische Kunstler in alter u. neuer Zeit; herousg. von E. Firmin-Richartz u. H. 
Keussen, Diisseldorf, 1895, col. 948. Firmin-Richartz, op. cit. 
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E. Firmin Richartz has demonstrated that in all probability the 
Meister der hl. Veronika is the same as Hermann Wynrich von Wesel, 
successor of Meister Wilhelm and after him the most important paint- 
er in the city of Cologne, where he attained the highest civic honors. 
He is there mentioned between the dates 1378 and 1413, the year of his 
death.” Besides the facts that this period correspond exactly with that 
of the activity of the Veronika-Meister, and that the works of this 
artist must have been more of the leading painter of the city, we have 
still another argument in favour of the hypothesis that he and Her- 
mann Wynrich von Wesel are one and the same, and it is that in a doc- 
ument we find that the just named artist was, in 1398, paid for an im- 
portant fresco made in the Sacristy of the St. Severin church, doubtless 
the already mentioned Crucifixion which for many years has been at- 
tributed to our artist. 

When searching in the quoted works of the painter, for points of 
correspondence which entitle us to include the Trinity of the National 
Gallery in the oeuvre of this master, we observe the following: 

We do not find in his other paintings a monumental throne permit- 
ting us to make a comparison with that of the panel in London; how- 
ever, a work of the school of Cologne of slightly later date in the Pina- 
kotheek of Munich (No. 2) shows us the Madonna seated on a throne 
similar in style. I have already mentioned the striking resemblance 
existing between the figure of the Lord Crucified in the Trinity panel 
and the same image in the various Crucifixions of Wynrich von Wesel. 
In the two pictures of this subject in the Museum of Cologne, the type 
remains the same but the form is considerably longer. Features like 
those of the Eternal in the picture in London we also note in the St. 
Clare altar-piece and of a still more striking resemblance in the figure 
of St. Andrew in one of the Crucifixions of the Museum of Cologne 
(No. 11). 

The Madonna with the Pea-blossom in the same gallery furnishes us 
with several points of contact. First of all this painting shows us the 
best example of the remarkably poetical and very peculiar female image 
which has been called the chief characteristic of the master. This 
thoroughly German type with its high forehead, rounded oval face, big 
but half closed eyes which we find again in the Veronica panel and in 
the St. Clare altar-piece, is obviously the same as that of the two angels 
who adore the Trinity. The treatment of the hair in these figures cor- 


1 Firmin Richartz, op. cit., Merlo, op. cit., col. 935. 








responds with that of the Child Jesus which the Madonna in Cologne 
holds on her arm while the identical conventionally designed hair which 
here frames the Virgin’s face is found around the features of the Eter- 
nal in London. We see again the drapery with its pointed ends in the 
scene of the Mocking of the Saviour on the outside of the little triptych 
where we notice also similar sudden light-effects in the faces as in those 
of the different figures of the Trinity. The peculiar draping is again 
conspicuous in the Apostles’ figures of the Crucifixions of the Museum 
of Cologne (No. 11) where we also notice a similar position of the feet. 
The strongly developed hands of the Eternal in the panel of the Na- 
tional Gallery are found in the Veronica picture in Munich. Besides, 
the panel in London strikes us by the same deep sentiment and serious 
mystical spirit which characterizes all the works of this painter. 

If we attempt to classify the master’s oeuvre in chronological order, 
I think we should place the St. Clare altar-piece and the Death of the 
Virgin in the Cologne Museum in the first part of his career, the Ma- 
Gonna with the Pea-blossom, the Veronika panel, the two saints at Nu- 
remberg and the Trinity in the middle period, to which also the Cruci- 
fixion in the von Schnitzler collection may be said to belong, though 
this last picture already leads to a later manner in which the artist 
seems to have effected more elongated proportions. The earliest mani- 
festation of this change may be observed in the fresco of the Sacristy of 
the St. Severin’s church which, as we said, dates from 1398. This tend- 
ency is more evident in the Crucifixion with six saints in the Museum 
of Cologne (No. 9) and culminates in the representation of the same 
subject with the Virgin and eight apostles in this Gallery (No. 11). 

In what I think the master’s later manner, the German National 
characteristics are more noticeable than in his earlier productions, 
especially during what I consider his intermediate period the artist is 
manifestly in close contact with the French art of painting, but his Trin- 
ity is the only picture which we might call, with Sir Charles Holmes, 
“a definite link” between the school of Cologne and France. 
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JAMES SHARPLES 


AMES SHARPLES was born about 1751 in Lancashire, England, 

of Roman Catholic parentage. He was placed in a Jesuit College 
in France as a young man to study for the priesthood, but giving up 
this idea, he returned to England and became a pupil of George Rom- 
ney, marrying shortly after. 

In 1779 he was living in Cambridge; about 1782 he moved to Bath’ 
where he taught drawing. Here “a young lady of fashion,” who was 
among his pupils became his third wife.” In 1783 he was living at 
45 Gerrard Street, London. He exhibited at the Royal Academy dur- 
ing all these years. | 

Sharples and his wife came to America about 1793-1794. His 
profiles of George Washington are well known. The original was 
drawn in 1796. 

The multiplication of Sharples pastel portraits of Washington be- 
gan early. It would be impossible to say how many there are. Mrs. 
Sharples must have been responsible for many. Two sons, James and 
Felix, who died in 1844, and a daughter, Rolinda, all seem to have been 
copyists of their father’s portraits. 

Sharples was literally a pastel portrait painter. His colors were 
kept in small glass vessels and applied with a brush.’ He made a col- 
lection of portraits for himself merely requesting a sitting for a portrait 
to add to his pictures. This was probably an ingenious plan to obtain 
patronage, for duplicates were generally ordered. He finished a por- 
trait in about two hours and charged fifteen dollars for the profile and 
and twenty for the full face. 

The Museum at Bristol, England is very fortunate. The dona- 
tion of ninety-seven pictures by Mrs. Sharples of her husband’s work, 
as well as of her own and Rolinda’s and James Junior’s, contains fifty- 
seven portraits by James Sharples. 

Dunlap tells us of a journey he took in a stagecoach with the 
Sharples family near Middletown, Connecticut. The horses took 
fright while stopping at Middletown and dashed off with Rolinda as 


1Algernon Graves, “The Royal Academy,” London, 1906. 

*Herbert Quick, “Catalogue of the Sharples Collection.” Bristol Art Gallery, England. 

8C, H. Hart, “Catalogue of the Works of American Artists in the Collection of Herbert L. Pratt.” 
New York, 1917. 

_ Nore. For the unreliability of James Water’s “Memorials of Washington” published in New 
York in 1887 see Frances Parkman’s Report on the Alleged Portraits of Washington,” in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society “Proceedings” second series, January, 1887. Many reproductions 
of the portraits at Indpendence Hall are reproduced in Guy C. Lee’s “History of North America” 
published in twenty volumes in Philadelphia, 1903-1907. 
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the sole occupant. Although the child escaped injury, shortly after 
Sharples constructed a large family wagon drawn by one large horse 
and travelled about with his entire family, painting his pastel por- 
traits in many cities. 

James Sharples died February 26, 1811, in New York City. He 
left an estate of thirty-five thousand dollars. After her husband’s 
death Mrs. Sharples returned to England taking her family with her, 
with the exception of Felix who went to North Carolina. 

As the information concerning the Sharples family is in a most 
unsatisfactory state it may be desirable to quote the dates given by 
Mr. Herbert Quick. Mrs. Ellen Sharples was born March 4, 1769, 
and died in Bristol March 14, 1849. James Sharples, Junior, was 
born in 1789 and died in Bristol August 10, 1839. Rolinda Sharples 
was born at New York 1794. She died February 10, 1838. Mr. 
Quick’s information is derived from the tombstone in Clifton Parish 
Churchyard.* 

Most of the earlier writers spelled the name Sharples with a double 
“S.” However, his signature to his will, in the New York Surrogate’s 


Office, gives only one “S.”” 
“fig JO DT daltons 


PORTRAITS IN PASTEL BY JAMES SHARPLES 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


1. Joun Apams (1735-1826.) Pres- 5. Cuartes Brocxpen Brown 
ident. Profile to left. (1771-1810.) Novelist. 
_ Reproduced in Dunlap: History, 1918 edi- 6. Aaron Burr (1756-1836.) Law- 
—. | yer and statesman. 
2. PIERRE AUGUSTE Apet (1763- 7. De Wrrr Cuinton (1769-1828.) 
1832.) French diplomatist. Governor of New Vork 
3. Fisuer Ames (1758-1808.) States- 8. James CiinTON (1736-1812.) Gen- 
man. Profile to left. eral. 
4. Joun Barp (1716-1799.) Physi- 9. Henry Crucer (1739-1827.) Pol- 
cian. itician. 


*Herbert Quick, “The Sharples Collection,” Bristol Art Gallery. 
5John Hill Morgan, “Early American Painters, Illustrated by Examples in the Collection of 
the N. Y. Historical Society,” New York, 1921. 
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IO. 


II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
ry. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


27. 


28. 


Mrs. Wituiam CusuHinc, wife of 
the Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


_ Reproduced in Dunlap: History, 1918 edi- 
tion. 


Exias Dayton (1737-1807.) Rev- 
olutionary Officer. 

WituiaM Few (1748-1828.) Amer- 
ican Soldier. 

Horatio Gates (1728-1806.) Rev- 
olutionary Officer. 

AsHBEL GREEN (1762-1848.) Cler- 


gyman. 

ALEXANDER HamILTonN (1757- 
1804.) 

Joun Stoss Hopart (1738-1805.) 
Jurist. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826.) 
President 1800-1808. 


Wiu1aM SAMUEL JOHNSON (1727- 
1819.) 

James Kent (1763-1847.) Jurist. 

Le Fever, aide to Colonel La 
Rouerie. 

Joun Lanopon (1739-1819.) 

Henry Laurens (1724-1792.) 

Rospert R. Livincston (1746- 
1813.) 

James McHenry (1753-1816.) 

Tuomas McKean (1734-1817.) 

Mrs. James Maprsown (1772- 
1849.) 

James Monroe (1758-1831.) Pres- 
ident 1817-25. 

CuarLes CoTesworTH PINCKNEY 
(1746-1825.) Soldier and 
Statesman. 

Rurus Putnam (1738-1824.) Sol- 
dier. 

Dr. BenyaMIn Rusu (1745-1813.) 

CotoneL Henry SHERBOURNE, 
Treasurer of R. I., 1792-1818. 


Isaac SmitH (1736-1807.) Pa- 
triot. 

SAMUEL SMITH (1752-1839.) 

Wittiam Lancston Smiru (d. 


1812.) Diplomatist. 

Ricuarp Dosss SpaicutT (1758- 
1802.) Governor of North 
Carolina. 
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36. Wititam = StoucurTon, 
Minister to the U. S. 


37. Van Bercxet. Dutch Minister 
to the U.S. 

38. Pur Van Cortianpt (1749- 
1831.) American soldier. 


Spanish 


39. JeREMIAH WapsworTH (1743- 
1804.) M. C. 1786-1788. 

40. Busurop WasHincTon  (1762- 
ae Jurist; nephew of G. 


41. Georce WasHINGTON (1732- 
1799.) 
42. GENERAL AntHony WayNeE 
(1745-1796.) Hero of Stony 
Point. 
43. Noan WEssTER 
Philologist. 
44. James WILKINSON (1757-1825.) 
45. Don Cartos Marquis pE YRujo 
(1763-d. after 1804.) Span- 
ish diplomat. 
The foregoing forty-five pastel portraits 
are in the National Museum, Independence 


Hall, Philadelphia. 
ALBERT GALLATIN (1776-1849.) 
9% X 7%. 
Metropolitan Museum. 

47. ALEXANDER HamittTon’§ (1757- 
1804.) 91%x7Y%. N. Y. His- 
torical Society. 

Reproduced in J. H. Morgan: 


(1758-1843.) 


Early 


American Painters. N. Y. Historical So- 
ciety, 1921. 
48. Jostan INGERSOLL (1763 - 1839.) 
18 X72. 


Metropolitan Museum. 
49. Larayetre (attributed.) 
Stan. V. Henkel’s Sale, Dec., 1920. 
50. ALEXANDER ManrtTIN. 
Reproduced in Henderson: 
the Old Southwest. 
51. Joun Mason? 10x8. 
Stan. V. Henkel’s Sale, Dec., 1920. 
SamueEL L. Mirtcuett, D.D. 
(1764-1831.) 9x7. 
N. Y. Historical Society. 
53. Exrau Smitru (1771-1798.) 9X7. 
N. Y. Historical Society. 
54. Exrau Smiru. 10x 8. 
Painted about 1795-97 at Litchfield, Conn. 
Owned by Mr. W. H. Crittenden, 1917. 
Dr. ReuBeN SMITH. 10X8. 


Painted about 1795-97 at Litchfield, Conn. 
Owned by Mr. W. H. Crittenden, 1917. 


10x8. 


Conquest of 
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56. Cuartotre Tass (Mrs. Lemuel 


Nicholson.) 10x 8. 
Painted about 1800. Owned by J. H. Mor- 
gan. 
57. Emory Tass (Mrs. Thomas Par- 
ramore.) 10x 8. 
Painted about 1800. Owned by Mr. J. H. 
Morgan. 


58. Grorce WasHINGTON. 9x 7. Face 
turned three-quarters. 
Owned by Mr. H. L. Pratt. 


59. GerorceE WASHINGTON. 10x73. 
Profile. 
Formerly in Lord Belper’s Collection. 


Owned by Mr. J. P. Morgan. 
Numbers 54 to 59 are reproduced in J. H. 
Morgan’s Exhibition of Early American 
Paintings, Brooklyn Museum, 1917. 
60. Grorce WasHINGTON. 834x634. 
Pastel. 
Owned by Mr. H. L. Pratt. 


61. Ropert R. LivincstTon 
1813.) 9x7. 
Owned by Mrs. Emily Fairlie Ogden Nel- 
son. Shown at Hudson-Fulton Exhibition, 
Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 


62. Portrait oF A GENTLEMAN. 9X7. 
Owned by Mr. H. L. Pratt. 


63. Porrrair or A Man. 10x68. 
Frank Bulkeley Smith Collection, 1920. 
3 


64. Cor. Ricwarp Varick. 13) 
104. 

65. Mrs. Ricuarp Varickx. 13) 
10%. 

Col. Varick was Aide-de-Camp to General 
Benedict Arnold at the time of the latter’s 
treason in 1780, afterwards became Wash- 
ington’s military secretary. 

66. Mrs. Hannan Erwin 
8x 6. 
Mrs. Israel was born in Wilmington, Del., 


in 1758 and died in 1814. She was the wife 
of Israel Israel, High Sheriff of Philadelphia. 


67. Portrair or A Man. 9% x7). 


68. James McCuurc (1747 - 1823.) 
Oval, 10x8. 
Reproduced in “Hundred Early American 
Paintings.” 1918. 
69. Joun Brown, Member from Vir- 
ginia of the First Congress. 
Owned by Mrs. William T. Scott, Frank- 
fort, Ky., 1892. 
70. Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, née EI- 
eanor Parke Custis. 
Owned by Professor R. B. Winder, Balti- 
more, Md., 1892. 
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71. SAMUEL LiveRMorE, Member 


from N. H. of the First Con- 


gress. 
Owned by Charles G. Saunders, Lawrence, 
Mass., 1892. 
72. Joun Lancpon, Member from N. 
H. of the First Congress. 
Owned by John Ewing, N. Y., 1892. 


73. JeREMIAH WapswortH, One of 
the Connecticut Delegation to 
the First Congress. 

Owned by Charles A. Brinley, Pa., 1892. 


74. Sir Joun Tempte, about 1796. 
Owned by Robert C. Winthrop, 1892. 


75. Lapy Tempte, about 1796. 
Owned by Robert C. Winthrop, 1892. 


76. Gerorce WasHINcTON, 1798. 
Owned by General G. W. C. Lee, Lexing- 
ton, Va., 1892. 
77. GerorceE WASHINGTON. 
Owned by David Hoffman, 1881. 


78. Gerorce WasHINGTON. 
Owned by Honorable James Hillhouse, 
New Haven, Conn., before 1881. 


79. GrorceE WASHINGTON. 
Drawn for Judge Peters. 


80. Grorce WASHINGTON. 
Owned by Mrs. Morton Lewis, Bridge- 

water, Penn., 1881. 
S81. Roscrus Cicero Boriuanp. 10x 8. 
82. Euciip Borntanp. 10x 8. 


83. Dr. THomas Woop Bor.Lanp. 
10x8, 


84. Harriet Gopwin Borvanp. 10x8. 


85. Mary Gites Green. 10x8. 
86. Fannie Green. 10x68. 

87. GrorcE Gopwin. 10x 8. 

88. JEREMIAH Gopwin. 10x 8. 


89. Satty WiLKinson Gopwin. 10x8. 
Numbers 81 to 89 owned by Mrs. Thomas 
Borland, Norfolk, Virginia. 


90. Comrort Gore WINDER. 
91. Dr. Joun Winver. 
g2. Mary Harmonson WINDER. 


93. Joun Harmonson WINDER. 
Numbers 90 to 93 owned by the Misses 
Garrett, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


94. Marrua Tass Situ. 9% x6 34. 
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95. Reverenp ARMISTEAD SMITH. 99. CaptTatn JoHN PaTTERSON. 


96. Wituram Patterson Smiru. 100. Mrs. Joun Patrerson, née Eliz- 
Numbers 94 to 96 owned by Mrs. Isaac abeth Tabb. 

Carrington, Richmond, Virginia. Numbers 98 to 100 owned by Mrs. Phili 

5 p 


E. Yeatman, Norfolk, Virginia. 


. Tuomas Mason. 94x74. 
97 972 X77 101. Mrs. Rosperr Eccierietp Grir- 


Owned by Carroll Mason Sparrow, Uni- 


versity of Virginia. FITH. 9X 7%. 
: Owned by Mrs. George Carter, near Lees- 
2 3 7 1 mines i ° 2 ‘ 
98. Mrs. CuristopHer TompPKINs. bicaea:. Vieisiade. 


THE INCE-BLUNDELL VAN EYCK 


T will be recalled that a year ago the Trustees of the Felton Bequest 
coveted Millais’s painting of the Carpenter’s Shop for the National 
Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne. However, the London National Gal- 
lery eventually succeeded in acquiring it with the aid of private sub- 
scribers. Mr. Frank Rinder, who has done such strenuous work as 
Furopean Adviser to the Trustees of the Felton Bequest, before long 
had the consolation of purchasing a representative picture by Jan Steen 
from Raby Castle, and he subsequently added to the Overseas collec- 
tion a Portrait of Rachel, Countess of Southampton by Van Dyck 
which was formerly in the collection of Lady Lucas. But far greater 
significance is attached by art lovers and connoisseurs to the Madonna 
and Child by John Van Eyck, which, with the aid of Captain R. Lang- 
ton Douglas, Mr. Rinder’s Trustees have recently obtained from the 
Weld-Blundell Collection at Ince-Blundell in Lancashire. 

It was a matter of common knowledge some nine years ago that 
Mr. C. J. Weld-Blundell would be prepared to sell this diminutive 
panel together with two other paintings for a large sum, or, alternative- 
ly, this one for a third of the figure. As it was then in a bad state of 
preservation and its beauties, superficially at least, impaired by bad 
or chilled varnish, the panel remained in its home in the North of Eng- 
land. However, a recent offer eventually proved to be acceptable and 
the painting, which measures only 103% x 75% inches, was on loan for 
two months at the National Gallery, London. 

That fact alone throws once more into prominent relief the close 
relationship existing between this magnificent but tiny work, on the 
one hand, and the three other paintings by John Van Eyck which for 
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over sixty years have belonged to the Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 
For all the world knows that his Tymotheos (No. 290) of 1432, was 
acquired in 1857; his “Man with a red Turban” (No. 222), of 1433, 
in 1851; and his “Arnolphini and his Wife” (No. 186), of 1434, in 
1842. The Trustees of the Felton Bequest may well have paid many 
times the amount that those three world-famous paintings collectively 
cost the British nation in years gone by. It seems strange that the 
Trustees and the Director of the London National Gallery should have 
thought fit at this moment to withdraw from public view the two male 
portraits just cited. 

In a room lit from the left by a window, glazed with small lozenges 
of different colors, is the Virgin who wears a blue dress and an ample 
red mantle, the folds of which are wide-spread on the ground. The 
Infant Christ, seated on a white linen cloth placed on the Virgin’s 
lap, is turning over the leaves of an illuminated manuscript. The 
Cloth of Honour is of green and gold brocade, ornamented with flo- 
riated designs set in ogee-shaped compartments; and the baldacchino 
is edged with red fringe. On a shelf below the window on the left are 
a metal vase, which has a crystal cover and some fruit. On the 
aumbry on the right we see a pricket candlestick and a metal pot, while 
on the floor nearby is a brass pan and across the foreground a rich 
carpet is spread. High up on the wall on the left in the background we 
read the inscription :— 

“COPLETV ANO D. 
MCCCCXXXITJ 
P. IOHEM DE EYC 
BRUGIS.” 


And on the opposite side, equally high up, is the painter’s device: 
“ALS IXH XAN.” This cryptic phrase, which signifies in Flemish: 
“Comme je puis,” may be freely paraphrased into English: “as well as 
I can do.” Strangely enough, it is here met with on the panel and not 
on the frame, as happens in the case of the Man with a red Turban, the 
Madonna by a Fountain at Antwerp, painted six years later, and the 
Portrait of the Artist’s Wife in the Bruges Gallery. We note also that 
in the Ince-Blundell Madonna the painter contents himself with simple 
capitals in a recessed portion of the background. Yet, two years later 
in the Arnolphini double portrait he derives obvious delight from in- 
dulging in ornate uncials and caligraphic flourishes. 

It is noteworthy that in the Madonna before us the final letters of 
the second and third lines of the inscription on the left, which is rend- 
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ered with contractions, has by the restorer been freshened up because, 
owing to the reflection of the light welling in at the window, that part 
of the original painting, by reason of its being in a lighter key, has at 
some time worn away. 

The Blundell family, from one of whose descendants in the female 
line this Madonna has lately been purchased, is of Norman origin. 
Moreover, the name — originally spelt Blondel — became romantic in 
the twelfth century by the fidelity of Blondel de Nesle, the Minstrel- 
Squire of Richard Coeur de Lion; and at that distant period he was 
known alternatively as Blondel of Artois. At a much later date the 
Blondels were differentiated as Blundells of Crosby and Blundells of 
Ince. We find that William Blundell, of Crosby, was a noted and loyal 
Cavalier. In 1737, however, the main descent of that branch of the 
family failed. In time the name was assumed by the Peppards, who 
were Liverpool merchants. For Henry Peppard married the daughter 
and heiress of Nicholas Blundell, of Crosby, and so this branch of the 
family has been perpetuated and its estates in Lancashire retained. It 
happens that land held by them half a century ago has subsequently 
been converted into valuable building estates. 

Although the villages of Crosby and Ince are little more than a 
mile apart, the two branches of the family seem from an early date to 
have established themselves separately. Even in the twelfth century 
Hynes, 1. e. Ince, was held by one Richard Blundell, and in 1242 
another of the same name held one third of a Knight’s fee there. 

Henry Blundell, of Ince, was born in 1733; from 1777 he became 
prominent as a collector of antiquities and strove to revive that taste 
for antique sculptures which Charles I, the Earl of Arundel, the Earl 
of Pembroke and the Duke of Buckingham had a century previously 
fostered in England. In 1803 Henry Blundell published an “Account 
of the Statues at Ince, collected by H. B.,” while six years later ap- 
peared the work entitled “Engravings of Statues and Sepulchral Monu- 
ments in the Collection of Henry Blundell, Esq. at Ince.” Whether 
it was he who purchased the little picture now before us, as seems prob- 
able, cannot be proved. But he certainly was not content to remain 
a mere archaeologist, as he in 1762 commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to paint a portrait of his wife (née Mostyn). Since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the owners of Ince, which lies in a level country 
near the sea about ten miles north of Liverpool, have habitually thrown 
their house open to the public. Moreover, Henry Blundell, in his 
publication of 1809, claimed to be “one of the first in the County of 
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Lancashire who abolished that shameful custom of allowing vails to 
servants.” 

Charles Robert Blundell, son of Henry Blundell and Elizabeth 
(née Mostyn) died unmarried; and this branch of the family also 
failed in the direct male line. The estates then passed to Thomas, 
second son of John Weld of Lulworth in Dorsetshire; and the said 
Thomas in due course assumed the additional name of Blundell. 
About 1839, when he married, the work that now confronts us was 
evidently hanging in “the Chaplain’s Room” at Ince. In due course it 
was removed to the Drawing Room, where it was seen by Waagen who, 
in 1854, wrote in his “Art Treasures.” Vol. III, pge 249, as follows :— 


“Recognised by me as a Jan Van Eyck .. . . Throughout of 
a most masterly miniature-like execution, and deep glow of 
coloring; and, excepting the many cracks in the color, well pre- 
served. Next the canopy I found the inscription “Completum 
anno domini. MCCCCXXXIIT (sic) per Johannem de Fyck, 
Brugis,” and his motto — “Als ich chan (sic).” This was con- 
sequently executed in the same year that he and his brother Hu- 
bert finished the great altarpiece for the Cathedral of Ghent.” 


It is not impossible that until then the picture was not assigned to one 
of the Van Eycks, but like many another Flemish painting at that date 
boldly labelled Diirer. We are, beyond question, under a debt of grati- 
tude to Waagen for his careful note-taking in many fields, for the rea- 
son that Litera scripta manet. However, at the risk of appearing pe- 
dantic, it may be as well at this point to indicate two slight inaccuracies 
on the part of Waagen. And we do so that we may best scotch at 
their birth various loose statements which during the five following 
decades misled such various writers on Early Flemish art as Crowe, 
Schnaase, Von Tschudi, Voll, Bode, Kaemmerer, Fierens and Fried- 
laender. For, this picture, being in a remote private collection, Waag- 
en’s statement would naturally be accepted without demur. Seeing 
that the Ince-Blundell panel (the measurements of which were not quite 
correctly given by Waagen) was painted in 1433, it was achieved rather 
later than the Altarpiece, now once more in its entirety at Ghent, 
which is inscribed with the chronogram that dates it May 6th, 1432. 

Thomas Weld-Blundell in 1884 exhibited this little gem at the 
Royal Academy. Eight years later his son, C. J. Weld-Blundell, lent 
it to the Burlington Fine Arts Club as well as to an exhibition held at 
the Guildhall, London. Although he did not send it to the memorable 
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Jan Van Eyck: Maponna AND CuiLp 


The National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia 














display of Flemish Art at Bruges in 1902, he once more showed it at 
the Guildhall in 1906. Dr. Von Bode has drawn our attention to the 
fact that a copy of this picture once belonged to the Duke of Verdura 
in Sicily. Another copy is said to be in the Museum at Catania, but 
the present writer was unable to locate it there some three months ago. 

It is not too much to say that, by the aid of the microscope, the four 
Eyckian works of 1432-34 with which we have just dealt suffice to show 
the annual progress made by the great Netherlandish Master in his 
self-imposed tasks during the first half of the closing decade of his life. 
Even if they were not dated, we could, by internal evidence, arrange 
them in the order of their achievement with just as much certainty as 
we can demonstrate the progress of the young Raphael, both as 
draughtsman and painter, in the period of 1504-06. The treatment of 
the window in the Ince-Blundell Madonna paved the way for the more 
deliberately emphasised motif that is contained in the centre panel of 
Robert Campin’s Mérode Altarpiece. 

It may be apposite to point out that the only universally accepted 
painting by either of the Van Eycks on the Continent of America is 
the Vision of St. Francis in the John G. Johnson Gallery at Philadel- 
phia. Moreover, there are now known to exist in private possession 
in the whole world only three pictures by the Van Eyck brothers, viz: 
The Three Marys in the Collection of Sir Herbert Cook at Richmond; 
the Madonna and Saints in one of the Rothschild collections in Paris; 
and the late, unfinished and injured triptych belonging to M. Helle- 
putte at Kessel-Loo. 

The needlessly ample and billowing mantle of the Madonna as here 
painted, reflects the influence of mediaeval wood-carvers. Some may 
recall that the name of our painter is rendered in fourteen different 
ways in documents, but his spelling of his own name as “EYC,” in the 
work before us, seems to be unique. 

In conclusion, whatever may have been the history of this panel 
from the fifteenth to the early nineteenth century, it is not identifiable 
with the Virgin and Child of similar measurement which was in the 


Fesch Collection in 1845 (No. 261). 
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JACOPO BEDI 


HE painters’ school of Gubbio is the first which in fifteenth cen- 

tury Umbria assumes a character of its own, due to Ottaviano 
Nelli, in whose personality are combined influences of the so-called in- 
ternational style, and influences emanating from the greatest Goth- 
ic artist in the first years of the fifteenth century in the region of Um- 
bria and the Marches, viz., Gentile da Fabriano. But Nelli is not a 
mere imitator; he had a typical individuality, and was a vivid if not 
always a pleasing illustrator, who suffused with humble realism, some- 
times with piquant humor, the religious legends. He enjoyed an un- 
questioned fame in his own city, which is shut in amid the mountains, 
and jealous, particularly in the fine arts, of its own special traditions. 
Even after the death of Nelli, which occurred in 1444, his stylistic 
manner continued to be extended in Gubbio by minor individuals. 
Among these latter we now know Giovanni Pinitali, Domenico di 
Cecco di Baldi and Bernardino di Nanni dell’Eugenia; while other lo- 
cal painters, whose works are preserved, are still waiting until some 
investigation of archives shall reveal their names. Such is the case 
with the painter of a Virgin with the Infant surrounded by angels, now 
entirely repainted, in the church of the Piaggiola,—and perhaps of a 
tablet, with Vincenzo Ferreri, in the Pinacotheque. The same is true 
of another later painter, who frescoed, with reds and charcoal, in the 
monastery of San Benedetto, the Annunciation, the Nativity (between 
two saints) and the Adoration of the Magi, which show devoted ad- 
herence to Nelli’s manner, except in the figure of the Eternal Father 
above the central scene, which seems to approach the style of Niccolo 
da Foligno. But among all these followers, who tapestried with mural 
paintings the churches and houses of Gubbio, there is one who in 
his native originality, in forms and coloring, stands out from the crowd 
of imitators, and reveals a certain personal accent. That is Jacopo 
Bedi di Benedetto, an artist registered in the records of Gubbio, who 
signed his name at the end of a long inscription in fresco in the little 
chapel of the cemetery of S. Secondo.’ 


1The inscription, in minuscule Gothic letters, is near the window in the wall of the chapel, and I 
transcribe it faithfully, filling out the abbreviations. 

IN NOMINE DOMINI AMEN. ANNO DOMINI MILLESIMO QUATRACENTESIMO 
QUINQUAGESIMO OCTAVO TEMPORE DOMINI PII PAPE SECUNDI ANNO PRIMO SVI 
PONTIFICATUS DIE SEPTIMA MENSIS SETEMBRIS. ONNIPOTENS SEMPITERNE 
DEVS QVI PRECIBVS ET MERITIS BEATI SANCTI SEBASTIANI QVANDAM GENERALEM 
PESTEM HOMINVM REVOCASTI PRESTA VT QVI PRO SIMILI PESTE SVB TVA CONFI- 


Translation by Prof. Wm. C. Lawton 
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Jacopo Bepi: Four Docrors or THE CuuRCH 


Chapel of the Cemetery of 8. Secondo, Gubbio 
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We learn from this record how in 1458, to the honor of God who, 
through the intercession of St. Sebastian, had freed the city from the 
pestilence, the chapel had been decorated with paintings which still 
remain though more or less injured. In the dome are the four Doctors 
of the Church, in half length (fig. 1). On the three walls, respectively, 
the Flagellation (fig. 2), the Martyrdom, and the laying of St. Se- 
bastian in the tomb. Each of these is explained by inscriptions, now 
half effaced, set under each picture. Furthermore, in the last scene 
and in that one which faces it, there are to be noticed, in the decora- 
tions of their architecture, two medallions in grisaille of St. John the 
Evangelist, first as actually present at the apocalyptic vision, and then 
as intent upon the writing of his works. 

There is no doubt that Jacopo Bedi springs from the pictorial tra- 
dition of Ottaviano Nelli. The St. Augustine wearing the mitre, and 
in a small degree the St. Gregory frescoed in the dome, declare that 
fact clearly; but the little arches in trefoil, all decorated with lace 
work, within which the figures of the four saints are set, and those of 
the side walls, have a Gothic brilliancy more refined than we see in any 
work of Nelli. The rich and elaborate landscape in the scene of St. 
Sebastian’s martyrdom, with those buildings all rose-tinted, is the crea- 
tion of a lively imagination, which is to be credited to the painter. He 
associates with it a decorative use of line all his own, evident in the 
manner in which the arrows in the saint’s body are symmetrically ar- 
ranged, and in the attitudes of the executioners who are shooting at 
him—caricature-types in the austere taste of the Gothico-internation- 
al style. Finally, the consistency in the drawing of certain figures 
should be noted as well. The naked body of the scourged figure (fig. 
2), should be compared with that by a mediocre disciple of Nelli, in a 
picture of the Flagellation in the crypt of Santa Maria dei Laici (fig. 3). 
Certain formal resemblances assure us that Jacopo de Bedi was ac- 
quainted with the works of the brothers Salimbeni da San Severino. 
That suffices to explain to us his Gothic architectural forms, and those 
DENTIA CONFIDVNT TVIS PRECIBVS ET MERITIS AB IPSA ET AB OMNI TRIBVLA- 
TIONE LIBERENTVR PER XPISTVM AMEN. 

“In the name of the Lord, Amen. In the year of our Lord one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
eight, in the time of the lord Pope Pius II, in the first year of his pontificate, on the seventh day of 
the month September, Thou, omnipotent eternal God, because of the prayers and merits of the Blessed 
Saint Sebastian, didst recall a certain general pestilence. Amen. 

Bring Thou it to pass that they who, in the face of a similar pestilence, confiding in thee, put their 
trust in thy prayers and merits, may be freed from that and from all tribulation, for Christ’s sake.” 

The second sentence seems to be addressed to St. Sebastian. The signature of the painter, within 
an encircling band, is Iacobus Pinxsit. 

Regarding Jacopo Bedi there are known some notices from 1432 to 1475. See G. Mazzatinti 


Documenti per la Storia della artia Gubbio in Archivo Storico per la Marche e per l’Umbria, 1886, 
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medallions, without going on to surmise that he had studied French 
illuminated manuscripts. 

But that is not all. His Gothic arch is strangely associated with 
the full circular one; and his Flagellation is set in a niche that is cham- 
fered on its curve and shell-shaped arch, as a Florentine painter might 
have done in the middle of the fifteenth century. Furthermore, his 
coloring is not of the sort that is dear to Gothic painting,—warm, with 
a golden tone, though it is clear, vivid, limpid, like that which the art 
of Domenico Veneziano had given to the Florentine school. This sin- 
cere little Jacopo Bedi knew Florence, then? Perhaps he was never 
in that city; but the nearness of Gubbio to the Marches induced him 
to cross the Apennines, and go as far as Fabriano. In his minutely 
realisitic San Girolamo he imitated that of Antonio da Fabriano, 
(1451) in the Fornari Pinacothéque,—so decisive does a comparison 
of the two seem to me. He saw, too, in the Abbey of St. Vittore, a tab- 
let of Neri di Bicci, now in the Fabriano Pinacothéque, with the Virgin 
seated on a throne, in the form of a niche with two saints on either 
side, perfectly clear in coloring, in which Neri di Bicci is deliberately 
following Domenico Veneziano.” Without mastering the realism nor 
the luminosity which Neri was developing, he did succeed, in the chapel 
of St. Secondo, in reflecting them unconsciously, mingled with the in- 
fluences of his own education, without, of course, introducing any new 
features into Umbrian art. Only his simple decorative method finds 
an imitator. In St. Domenico at Gubbio there were discovered by the 
efforts of the present writer four chapels, rich in frescoes which epito- 
mize a century of Engubian painting, because they extend from the end 
of the fourteenth century to the close of the fifteenth. In the second 
chapel to the right there reappeared—together with other paintings— 
a fresco executed about the seventh decade of the fifteenth century. 
It represents a fragmentary Annunciation, with St. Sebastian (fig. 4) 
and St. Donnino on either side. The anonymous painter, perhaps the 
same one who depicted the Flagellation in Santa Maria dei Laici, 
showed himself, in the figure of the former of the two saints, an imi- 
tator of that St. Sebastian (fig. 5) which Jacopo Bedi had frescoed in 
the chapel of St. Secondo. 


a0 . 


__ ?The tablet of Neri di Bicci, and that of Antonio di Fabriano, are published by L. Venturi in 
l’Arte, 1915, Pp. 72-73. 
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COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY SILVER 


Diminutive beakers or cans like the pair by John Sayre which we reproduce 
are very uncommon. These are but one and nine-sixteenths inches in diameter 
at the base, one and eleven-sixteenths inches at the brim and two and one-eighth 
inches high. Perhaps they were a sort of aristocratic forerunner of the later 
medicine glass and formed part of the equipment of an old medicine chest. 
They are severely plain but handsome in both line and proportion. The maker’s 
mark “I, SAYRE” appears on the bottom of each of them. John Sayre, the 
brother of Joel, who was also a silversmith, was born in Southampton, Long Is- 
land, June 13, 1771. He was the son of Matthew and Mehitable Herrick Sayre. 
He married, April 10, 1816, Elizabeth, the daughter of Samuel Downer of West- 
field, New Jersey, who was born December 31, 1788. John Sayre’s name ap- 
pears first as a gold and silversmith in the New York City directory from 1796 
to 1802. Thereafter he became a publisher at the corner of Broadway and Wall 
Street. He died in Plainfield, New Jersey, November 26, 1852. 

Of the spoons which we illustrate, that by Robert Fairchild is the most un- 
usual and beautiful. In form it is an almost exact reproduction of an English 
spoon of the seventeenth century. Robert Fairchild was born in Stratford, Conn., 
in 1703, and worked there from 1749 to 1772, when he moved to New Haven. 
He was an ardent patriot in Revolutionary days and liberty was given him and 
his associates to erect a powder mill in Stratford in 1776 by the General As- 
sembly. 

The drop tail and shell-scroll spoons shown are by John Gardner and Gideon 
Casey. John Gardner was a descendant of the Gardiner family of Gardiner’s 
Island and worked in New London, Conn., exclusively, I think. He was born in 
1734 and died in 1776. Gideon Casey who made the other rat-tail spoon was born 
in Newport, R. I., in 1726, resided in Exeter for some time prior to 1754 when he 
moved to South Kingston and was in business there as a silversmith, associated 
with his brother Samuel until 1762. He was admitted as a freeman in South 
Kingston, April 3, 1754 and in 1762 separated from his brother Samuel and 
moved to Warwick. He married first Jane Roberts in Exeter, July 31, 1747, from 
whom he was divorced in 1759; and second, Elizabeth Johnson, in Newport, May 
11, 1760. He died in 1786. 

The handsome little punch strainer, probably hammered out of a silver coin, 
is a nice little specimen of the artistry of the Jewish silversmith, Myer Myers, 
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who was admitted as a freeman in New York City in 1746. He was president of 
the local Silversmiths’ Society in 1776 and was working there as late as 1790. In 
1755 his shop was “opposite the Meal Market.” 

The small buckles are somewhat of a discovery. Larger buckles of Colonial 
and Revolutionary days are not unusual but a tiny pair like these which meas- 
ure but one and three-eighths inch high by one and one-half inch wide are very 
seldom found. They were fashioned by George Tyler of Boston, who was born in 
1740 and working there as late as 1785. 


Four American MINIATURES 

The fine miniature of Frances Sargent Osgood (1811-1850) is a rare example 
by George P. A. Healy (1813-1894) the well-known American portrait painter. 
It is exquisitely painted and a far superior performance to many of his larger can- 
vases. The sitter was the wife of the artist, Samuel Stillman Osgood, and achieved 
distinction as a writer of both prose and poetry. Healy painted her miniature 
while they were both abroad, sometime between 1835 and 1839, when she re- 
turned to Boston. 

Judge Robert Taylor Conrad (1810-1858) the subject of the miniature by 
James P. Smith (1808-1888) was a lawyer, editor and dramatist, and the first 
Mayor of consolidated Philadelphia. He wrote the tragedy of “Aylmere”, made 
famous by Edward Forrest in the role of Jack Cade. James Smith, the minia- 
turist, was a drawing teacher as well and a life-long Philadelphian. The present 
specimen of his work is a surpassingly beautiful one and interesting from the fact 
that it belonged to one of the artist’s close friends, the late Charles Henry Hart. 

George Catlin (1796-1872) who painted the miniature of Donald Mackenzie 
(1783-1851) beside being somewhat of an author was a painter of portraits in oil 
and miniature. He visited Mackenzie at the Fort of the American Fur Company 
near the junction of the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers in 1832, and this like- 
ness was probably painted at that time. Donald Mackenzie, fur trader, pioneer 
and associate of John Jacob Astor, was familiarly known as the King of the 
Northwest and several of his adventures were recorded by Washington Irving. 

Robert Fulton’s miniature of Samuel Woodworth (1784-1842) was painted in 
New York in 1810, the year of Woodworth’s marriage and it is said to have been 
done as a wedding present for his bride. Woodworth was one of the founders of 
the New York “Mirror”, a famous periodical in its day and an editor, printer, 
publisher and poet as well. He wrote the well-known ballad “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” and became a leading figure in metropolitan literary and artistic circles. 


ERRATA 


In Mr. Berenson’s article on “A Panel by Roberto Oderisi” in the last issue, Note 3, page 72, 
for 1920 read 1900. 
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